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; THE LIFE AND TRAVELS OF JOHN CHURCHMAN. 
1. Drawing 


(Continued from page 165.) 
On the twenty-sixth of the Fourth month, be- 
ing accompanied by a friend and neighbor, [ 
vent to Duck Creek, and was at the Monthly 
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varm, worldly spirit over many of the professors 
belonging thereto, but through the long suffering 
ad continued mercy of God, there seemed to be 
trenewed awakening visitation to some. ‘The 
necting on First day was very large, the Lord 
being mercifully pleased to open the states and 
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sworthy for ever. 
On Second-day the meeting was not so large, 
weasioned by a fair being near, nevertheless it 
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We had also three select opportunities with 
he ministers and elders, among whom there was 
meat apparent weakness, the reasons whereof 
rere plainly made known to them, from the sense 
tven in the love and fear of Him who will 
wt own and unite with such as are defiled, 
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which plainness we had a hope would be profit- 
able. 

Next day, several of us were at George’s Creek, 
which meeting is much declined ; where the love 
of the world and its alluring vanities prevail on 
the professors of truth, their affections are drawn 
from God, they grow slack in attending meetings, 
and are a bad example one to another; it was 
a hard meeting, but, through the love of Christ, 
a measure of gospel anointing enabled to open 
to them their states in great love and plainress, 
which seemed to affect some particulars; may 
it be remembered with reverence before Him who 
is the author of all good, and praiseworthy for 
ever ! 

Soon after my return home, feeling my mind 
engaged to attend the Quarterly Meeting in 
Bucks County, with a few other meetings in 
Philadelphia quarter, I set out on the twenty- 
sixth of the Fifth month, accompanied by Samuel 
England, and on the Third-day of the week fol- 
lowing was at the Bank meeting in Philadelphia, 
which was comfortable; on Fifth-day at the 
Quarterly Meeting at Buckingham, and next day 
at the general youth’s meeting, which was large 
and divinely favored ; then visiting several indis- 
posed Friends, on First-day, I attended Plum- 
stead meeting, and in that week the several 
Monthly Meetings of Buckingham, Wrights- 
town, the Falls and Middletown, also a public 
meeting at Makefield ; was on First-day at Bris- 
tol, from whence I went with my friend James 
Thornton to their afternoon meeting at Byberry, 
had an appointed one at the same place next 
day, and in that week visited the several neigh- 
boring meetings, one of which was a general 
youth’s meeting at Horsham, large and instruc- 
tive, wherein the love of our Heavenly Father 
was felt by his truly depending children ; then 
taking meetings at Giwynedd, Providence, Rich- 
land, Oley, Exeter, Maiden Creek, Keading, and 
on First-day at the Forest, 1 from thence rode to 
Uwchlan, and on Second-day had a meeting at 
Milltown, in the house of Robert Valentine, then 
proceeded home, having rode about 370 miles in 
this journey, in which I was favored with my 
health, and held travelling beyond my expecta- 
tion. At the gentle drawings of Truth I left my 




























178 FRIENDS’ 
habitation, having little prospect of much before 
me, but was preserved in a quiet resignation to the 
Divine will to do whatsoever should appear my 
duty, beseeching the Lord to enable me to watch 
against every appearance of self in the great and 
pure work of declaring the gospel to the people, 
and have great cause to be humbly thankful, that 
the Lord was pleased to own my service beyond 
expectation, to the exaltation of his own truth ; 
blessed be his name for ever ! 

In the Tenth month following, I went to the 
Yearly Meeting at Third-haven in Maryland ; 
the meeting for worship held three days, and 
each of them were very large, and many Gospel 
Truths were delivered in the love and power 
thereof, by which the witness of God was reached 
in the hearts of many of the people, and Friends 
comforted and made thankful to the Lord, that 
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ering the notice. Here I was comforted in know. 
ing for whose name’s sake I was made willing to 
leave my company, and turn that way, the Lord 
being pleased to own my service by the inspira. 
tion of a degree of his heavenly wisdom and love, 
to speak to the states of those that were present, 
blessed be his name who is worthy for ever. | 
went home with my friend Joseph Mapes ; next 
day attended the lower meeting, which through 
Divine favor was a precious season, then passed 
over to the Cape, and next morning was ata 
meeting at the upper house, where many not of 
our society attended, to whom the doctrine of the 
Gospel flowed in describing the nature of pure 
and undefiled religion, and wherein it consisted; 
the people were still and quiet. In the after. 
noon of the same day I had a meeting at the 
lower house, which is called eight miles down 


he was pleased to own us with the overshadow- | the Cape; this was a heart-tendering time, for 


ing of his heavenly love ; on Fourth-day morn- 
ing, the affairs of the discipline were finished, 
when we had a parting meeting, which through 
Divine favor was a precious time to many. I 
had never been at the Yearly Meeting when 
held at this place before, and now witnessed my 
heart enlarged in the Jove of the Gospel to de- 
clare the same among the multitude of people 
who professed the Uhristian name, and to remind 
them of their conduct and dress, how different 
it was from that of those who formerly suffered 
martyrdom for their religion as now professed by 
the members of the Church of England, so called, 
who own the reformers as their predecessors. 
Feeling a draught of love in my mind towards 
some meetings in New Jersey, particularly at 
Eggharbor, having the concurrence of my 
Friends at home, I set out on Second day the 
First of the Sixth month, 1772, and taking in 
my way a meeting at Haddonfield, and another 
at the house of my friend Thomas Evans, which 
through the presence and power of the searcher 
of hearts was made profitable to some there pres- 
ent, reached Little Eggharbor on Seventh-day, 
and the next attended the Yearly Meeting, in 
which the love of the gospel was felt to flow to- 
wards a loose, raw, uncivilized people, who ap- 
peared to attend there more out of curiosity, 
than a reverent thoughtfulness of worshipping al- 
mighty God; in the afternoon of the same day 
the continuance of Divine favor was remarkably 
evident towards the inhabitants, for which the 
Lord made the hearts of his sensible children 
thankful to himself who is the author of all good. 
The meeting on Second-day was also very large, 
in which the true children of the family were 
comforted in Christ Jesus the Lord and hely 
head of the church, by the anointing virtue of 
whose precious name and power they were made 
to rejoice in the company one of another. Here 
parting with many valuable beloved Friends, I 
went over the bay, to the upper meeting on 
Great Eggharbor shore, which was large, consid- 


which Friends were made truly thankful; I 
thought it seemed like to be my last visit to these 
parts. From thence I went to Cohansy, 45 
miles, to Mark Reeve’s, where I rested the next 
day, being very weary and almost overcome with 
hard travelling ; on First-day I was at Greenwich 
meeting, and in the afternoon at Alloways Creek, 
which was very large, many of other societies at- 
tending, the doctrine of Truth flowed to themin 
a measure of the love thereof; next day the 
meeting at Salem was held in the Court House, 
the Meeting House being taken down, and anew 
one building ; on Third-day I was at the upper 
mecting near Alloways Creek, which through 
Divine Goodness was an instructive time to some 
seekers; the passage treated upon was our Lord’s 
description of the pharisee and publican who 
went up to the temple tg pray; the great differ. 
ence in the form of their addresses was opened in 
a clear manner, by the spirit of him who gave 
forth that parable, to my humble admiration, 
which was cause of reverent thankfulness, they 
who were sensible being encouraged, and the 
conceited formalists rebuked. 

From hence I went to John Davis's, hada 
comfortable opportunity with some indisposed 
Friends in his family; then taking meetings at 
Pilesgrove, Upper Greenwich, and Woodbury, 
was on First-day morning at Haddonfield, and in 
the afternoon at Newtown, which Jast was labori- 
ous, though I believe being blessed to several 
present, was thereby made profitable ; that even- 
ing I went over to Philadelphia weary in body, 
but cheerful in mind, being sensible of a degree 
of thankfulness for the continued favor of my 
Lord and Master, who had been to me a quiet 
habitation and secret support in this journey. 
After staying two days, and on each attending 
meetings in the city, | took Wilmington meeting 
in my way home, having travelled about three 
hundred and fifty miles, attended about twenty 
meetings, besides having several comfortable op- 
portunities in families. 
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Being under an appointment with other Friends 
of our Quarterly Meeting, to visit Friends of the 
Monthly Meeting at Warrington and Fairfax, I 
set out on the seventh of the Tenth month, and 
taking a meeting with Friends in Yorktown, we 
were at Warrington on First-day, then visited the 
several meetings of Newberry, Huntington, and 
Monallen, in which truth owned our service in a 
good degree ; our labor oflove appearing to be kind- 
lyreceived, I hope may be useful; on the First-day 
following, five of us were at Pipe Creek meeting, 
then at Bush Creek, Monaquesy, Fairfax, Goose 
(reek, and Southfork, wherein the Lord was 
pleased in his wonted goodness and mercy to 
magnify his own name who is praise-worthy for 
ever. 

After a seasonable opportunity with Friends, 
held in the house of Abel Janney, at parting with 
them we returned to Fairfax meeting on First- 
day, where under the influence of the Divine 
presence, the testimony and doctrine of truth 
flowed freely to the people, in a humble sense 
whereof, praises ascended to his holy name who 
is over all worthy for ever. 

Several of our company now returning home- 
wards, three of us not being easy yet to return, 
two of us went to visit a friend who lay in «. lan- 
guishing condition, which I believe was service- 
able, the love of our Heavenly Father being in 
wme degree felt among us; on Third-day we had 
ameeting at the Gap (so called) among a raw 
people, where Divine Goodness measurably fa- 
vored the opportunity ; on the day following we 
attended Fairfax preparative meeting, the two 
next days we visited some sick Friends, and on 
Seventh-day were at the Monthly Meeting, which 
was in the main satisfactory ; on First-day the 
meeting was thought to be the largest ever held 
at this place, and the Gospel being preached in 
the love of it to the tendering the hearts of many, 
the meeting ended in humble thanksgiving to 
the holy Author of all good; next day in com- 
pany with several Friends of Fairfax, I attended 
a meeting at Monaquesy, where some came who 
did not make religious profession with us, which 
was an instructive tendering season through the 
Lord’s goodness. After a meeting at Bush Creek, 
and another at Pipe Creek, I travelled to Gun- 
powder, and attended the Quarterly Meeting for 
the Western shore of Maryland, likewise the 
general meeting for worship on First-day, at 
which were several not of our society, whose 
hearts were reached by the love of truth; next 
day I had a meeting at the little Falls, and from 
thence returned home, where after staying three 
days, I went to our Quarterly Meeting at London 
Grove, the two last days of which afforded some 
comfort and satisfaction. On the fourteenth of 
the Twelfth month I went to Wilmington, on 
which day Margaret, the wife of John Perry, was 
buried after a short illness, I spent part of the 
evening in his afflicted family to satisfaction. 


Staying in the town two days, I attended their 
Monthly Meeting, and thought there was a want 
of more members deeply baptized for the work 
which appears necessary in the church at that 
place; at this time Deborah the daughter of 
David Ferris, being in a declining, consumptive 
state, and wasting fast, I visited her to my sat- 
isfaction, she appearing to be in a resigned hum- 
ble frame of spirit, was an exemplary young 
woman whom I esteemed; then going to Cutter 
and Hockesson mvetings, I was at New Garden 
on First-day, which I thought through Divine 
favor an instructive profitable, meeting to myself, 
and perhaps to some others; the subject which 
opened was the necessity of not leaning to, or 
following any man, but of attending to the pure 
motion, and secret influence of the Spirit of 
Truth manifested in the heart, in the meekness, 
and purity of the wisdom from above, it was that 
by which the churches were gathered, and the 
members preserved in the unity of the one 
blessed Spirit, and perfect bond of peace and 
good order. 

I next attended our Preparative and Monthly 
Meetings, after which was confined mostly at 
home for about a month by a fever, during which 
time my mind was often much humbled under a 
sense of the prevalence of a dull, lukewarm spirit, 
as to the life and power of truth; earthly@mind- 
edness, and the cares and cumbers concerning 
the things of this present life having drawn the 
minds of many into death ; I never more clearly 
saw the necessity there was for us who profess 
the truth, singly to attend to the gentle instruc- 
tions of the Holy Spirit thereof, which only doth, 
and ever will, lead and guide into all truth, and 
preserveth from those errors and failings which 
are so abundantly evident among us, whereby 
our hands are weakened in respect to a careful 
exercise of the discipline of the church. 


(To be continued.) 


Testimony of Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, concerning SAMUEL HACKETT, a 
Minister, deceased. 


In the ordering of Divine wisdom one of the 
righteous among us having been called from 
works to rewards, we feel concerned, under a 
deep feeling of the loss we have sustained, to 
give forth our testimony concerning this our dear 
friend, and to embody for the benefit of sur- 
vivors some of the incidents of his long and 
useful life. 

Samuel Hackett was born on the 4th of 
Second month, 1783, it is supposed in Manning- 
ton, in the county of Salem, State of New 
Jersey. He was the son of Thomas and Mary 
Hackett. they being of respectable families. 

He was from childhood remarkable for the 
mildness of his disposition, and being carefully 
trained by his tender mother, his father having 
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died while he was young, he was preserved from 
many of the temptations incident to youth. 
When he became of a suitable age, he was 
placed an apprentice to his uncle, to learn the 
wheclwright and cabinet-making business, and 
in time he became an ingenious workman. 

He was convinced of the truth through the 
instrumentality of Edward Hicks, at a large 
meeting of Friends held at Salem, and soon felt 
a desire to become a member of the Society. 
He made application, and was received into 
membership, and in time appeared in the work 
of the ministry. His labors were approved and 
his gift therein acknowledged. His aim was to 
do good. In the year 1817 or 1818, he kept a 
school on First-days, in the afternoon, for the 
benefit of colored children and others in his 
neighborhood, which he continued for some 
time. In addition to his services near home, he 
felt himself drawn at various periods of his life 
to visit, on religious account, New York, Nan- 
tucket, Fishing Creek, and other places less 
distant. As has been testified of another dear 
Friend, “In his ministry he was practical and 
to the point.” The solemnity and dignity of 
his deportment, his solidity of expression and 
close attention to the leadings of truth, com- 
bined with the fervor of his zeal and strength of 
argunfent, made him a powerful instrument in 
the Lord’s hand. The matter intrusted to him 
was delivered with earnestness and simplicity. 
He kept close to the principle and spirit of our 
profession, believing and exemplifying in what 
he said and did that the Master was with His 
church as its director and guide, and that the 
weight of exercise was chiefly with the quiet, at- 
tentive inward traveller, who, when called forth, 
gave evidence of authority not his own. His 
faith in Christ was not a dead faith, but worked 
by love to the purifying of the heart, yielding 
the fruit of righteousness. It stood not in 
speculative opinions, nor mysterious dogmas, but 
was grounded on the immutable Rock of ages, 
the revelation of the Father's will in the soul, 
and to this he gave heed, evincing by his life 
and conversation that he was a Christian. He 
was diligent in the attendance of our religious 
meetings, and being clothed with that charity 
which thinketh no evil, he manifested a tender 
regard for the rights and feelings of others, with- 
out respect of persons, sect, or color. 

“One is our Father, and all we are brethren,” 
seemed to be the pervading feeling of his mind ; 
and this led him into sympathetic feeling and 
deep concern for the poor and oppressed of every 
class, and especially so for thuse who are held in 
bondage; and he was conscientiously concerned 
to avoid partaking of the product of their unre- 
quited toil. He labored for the elevation and 
improvement of the colored inhabitants of his 
own immediate neighborhood, many times hold- 
ing meetings among them, and they were willing 


to listen to his counsel. He was eminently 
qualified to stand as a father in Israel, and as g 
peace-maker in the midst of his friends and 
neighbors, careful to practise the Christian rule; 
“* Whatsoever ye would that men should do to 
you, do ye even so to them.”’ He was a believer 
in the Scripture testimony, that the way to the 
kingdom of Heaven is astraight and narrow way, 
and rejoiced in the assurance that it is so plain 
that the wayfaring man, though unskilled in the 
wisdom and learning of this world, shall not er 
therein. 

In his domestic relations he was exemplary, 
and in his neighborhood was much respected 
and beloved. The trials and afflictions dis 
pensed to him he bore with Christian resigns. 
tion. A short time after returning home from 
paying a visit in gospel love to Fishing Creek 
Half-Year’s Meeting, and the meetings com 
ing it (in the Sixth month last), he was taken 
ill. During this trying season of deep bodily 
suffering, he was an example of patient endur- 
ance and resignation to the will of Him who or 
dereth all things aright. His sufferings served 
to prove that it was not in the calm retreat 
alone that his virtues shone, but also in the 
hours of deep trial; and the all-sustaining arm 
of Divine mercy, which had upheld him through 
the vicissitudes of bis life, still enabled him to 
maintain the Christian character to the end. 

His death occurred at his residence in Woods 
town, on the 16th of Eighth month, 1859. 

On the 18th (the day of the interment) (pre 
vious thereto), a large and solemn meeting was 
held in Friends’ Meeting-house, Woodstown, ia 
which the overshadowing wing of the Divine pres 
ence was sensibly felt. «Testimonies were borne 
to the virtues of the dear departed, and the de 
sire was raised in the hearts of many present that 
their latter end might be like unto his. 

Signed on behalf of Pilesgrove Monthly Meet- 
ing, held Twelfth month 27th, 1859. 

JOHN ATKINSON, 
ELIZABETH B. ATKINSON, 
Clerks. 


The foregoing memorial was read and approved 
in Salem Quarterly Meeting of Friends, held at 
Woodstown, the 8th of the Third month, 1860, 
and directed to be signed by the clerks on be 
half of the meeting, and forwarded to the Rep- 
resentative Committee or Mecting for Sufferings. 

WILLIAM HAINEs, 
Martua W. REEVES, 
Clerks. 
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HOW TO ADMONISH. 


We must consult the gentlest manner and 
softest seasons of address; our advice must not 
fall, like a violent storm, bearing down and mak- 
ing those to droop whom it is meant to cherish 
and refresh. It must descend as the dew up0v 
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the tender herb, or like melting flakes of snow; 

the softer it falls, the longer it dwells upon and 

the deeper it sinks into the mind. If there are 

few who have the humility to receive advice as 

they ought, it is often because there are as few 

who have the discretion to convey it in a proper, 
vehicle and to qualify the harshness and bitter- | 
ness of reproof, against which corrupt nature is 

apt to revolt, by aa artful mixture of sweetening 

and agreeable ingredients. To probe the wound 

to the bottom, with all the boldness and resolu- 

tion of a good spiritual surgeon, and yet with all 

the delicacy and tenderness of a friend, requires 

avery dexterous and masterly hand. An affable 

deportment, and a complacency of behaviour, will 

disarm the most obstinate. 

sttiaeaatilfiincaniaani 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
GLIMPSES OF SCIENCE.—NO. VI. 
BY YARDLEY TAYLOR. 


This vein of talcose slate encloses a narrow 
bed of magnesian limestone, mostly, however, in too 
small quantities to be used for burning into lime. 
From here to the Blue Ridge there is a remarka- 
ble variety and mixture of rock. We have 
gneiss, clay slate, talcose slate, chlorite slate, 
epidote, hornblende, trappe and quartz. Many 
of these, however, appear to be combined and 
mixed up together. The gneiss sometimes ap 
proaches granite, and at other times appears to be 
united to hornblende, forming a rock that may 
be considered hornblendic gneiss. A little 
sienite is met with in one section in the neigh. 
borhood of trappe. I have seen two rocks, of 
perhaps a ton weight each, composed of crystals 
of feldspar of the size of the end of one’s finger, 
cemented together as with a paste of white 
quartz, a singular formation. Some rocks have 
the character of indurated clay slate, and are 
quite hard. Crystals, of the sulphuret of iron, 
are occasionally met with, particularly in talcose 
slate. Quartz crystals are not uncommon, some 
of them very beautiful, and points of these 
crystals are sometimes found covering the sur- 
face of stones, and imbedded in cavities. Tab- 
ular quartz and jade have been met with. In 
one part of this county are found large quanti- 
ties of a white, fine-grained sandstone, in a 
laminated form, and of excellent quality, for 
making whet-stones suitable for shoemakers’ use, 
large quantities of which are manufactured for 
that purpose. One of our citizens, Dr. David- 
son, of Hillsborough, an ardent mineralogist, has 
a large and beautiful collection of minerals, en- 
tirely belonging to this county, together with 
many minerals from other places. Such collec- 
tions are interesting, and well worthy the at- 
tention of the inquiring mind. 

A remarkable peculiarity in this soil, and one 
that is very valuable, in an agricultural point of 
View, is the complex mixing up of the different 
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materials of these rocks in their decompositions. 
Where roads have been worn down in hills, or 
excavations made for internal improvements, we 
find the different strata often in thin layers. All 
the strata in the primordial formation is elevated 
to about 45 degrees, sometimes more, sometimes 
less; but the direction of the elevation is with 
the course of our mountains, and the dip is to 
the east. We often see a strata of soil, evident- 
ly derived from gneiss, of a few feet or less in 
thickness, resting against a strata of clay slate ; 
and then again one from gneiss, and so on alter- 
nately, and of greater or less thickness. These 
different strata having once reached the surface 
have become blended by atmospheric changes in 
decomposition, until now they are mixed up in 
the best form for agricultural purposes, with 
sand enough to allow of a good circulation of 
water, and clay enough to give sufficient tenacity 
to the soil. ‘There is another peculiarity bere 
that is valuable; these different strata, even 
where not fully decomposed, are full of rents and 
openings, so that the water can readily pass into 
the bowels of the hills, and easily find its way 
to the surface, at their base, in small springs of 
the purest water, there being little lime or other 
minerals to give it hardness. No other country 
that I have ever seen is as well watered as this, 
or has purer water. Springs are very numerous, 
and farmers generally could divide their farms 
into ten acre fields, and have running water in 
every field. Another valuable property in this 
soil, resulting from the ease with which water 
penetrates it, is the corresponding ease with which 
capillary attraction allows the water again to 
reach the surface in dry weather, thus sustain- 
ing drouth remarkably well. 

Geologists have asserted, that that soil is the 
most substantial which is derived from the greatest 
variety of rocks. Hence the value of this soil ; 
for, if we look into the chemical character of 
those rocks, we shall find that their decomposi- 
tion would give all the materials necessary for 
the formation of a good soil. No one mineral 
of itself can make a good soil. Simple silex, as 
sand, is unproductive; and lime is in so large 
proportion in some places as to be positively 
barren. A soil of clay itself is not desirable, 
though that contains more ingredients than 
alumina, which is its base. By reviewing the 
rocks and soils between tide-water and the Blue 
Ridge, we find this opinion of the geologists 
confirmed. We see that the soil, formed from 
the magnesian and micaceous rocks, is of an 
inferior quality, there being not enough materials 
in their composition to make a good one. Then 
there is the red shale: this, too, by itself, is 
deficient in some particulars; while that, in 
connection with the conglomerate limestone, 
makes an excellent soil, by adding a necessary 
mineral. The chlorite slate, and epidote of the 
Catoctin Mountain, contains lime, potash and 
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iron, in connection with their other ingredients ; 
hence the value of that soil. The valley between 
that mountain and the Blue Ridge, we see, con- 
tains so great a variety, that it is no wonder it is 
good soil. One valuable characteristic is, that 
if by close cropping its product is reduced, by 
just letting it rest, it will cover itself with 
herbage, and in a few years will again produce 
good crops. The fact, | presume, is, the soil is 
still in a state of decomposition, and that it does 
not yield énough of new material to continue close 
cropping without manure; but, by giving time, 
this addition is made. As the subsoil contains 
the same minerals that the top soil did, and as 
we are coutinually bringing up from below addi- 
tional matters, this decomposition must be 
going on. 

There is another rock, a compact whitish-co- 
lored sandstone, that occurs in the Short Hills 
and in part of the Blue Ridge, that, of itself, 
does not make a first-rate soil. This rock ex- 
hibits some rather remarkable geological phe- 
nomena. In some places, it appears as if it had 
been subjected to igneous action, being very 
hard and highly indurated, at others quite 
fissile and friable; it makes an excellent build- 
ing stone, and is much sought after for that pur- 
pose. In some of the summits of these moun- 
tains, on the highest ridges, this rock appears 
as if it had been shattered and broken up, and 
these cracks and fissures then injected full of 
white flint in a soft state, under tremendous 
pressure, making it a very firm and hard rock. 
At the base of the cliff, at the end of the moun- 
tain at Harper’s Ferry, that feature in this rock 
is there seen at the base instead of the summit. 
By standing in front of this cliff, we may see 
the strata of the rock, forming, as it were, an 
arch, as if it had been bent upward by a force 
from beneath. Just at the centre of this ap- 
parent arch this shattered rock is seen, as if 
forced upward into its present position. Its 
variegated color makes it quite prominent, and 
it may be seen in many places in the bed of the 
river. This is strong evidence of the upheaval 
theory of geologists. At this place, the force 
does not appear to have been sufficient to 
break through the incumbent strata, as this 
shattered rock is only met with at the base; 
while at other places, it is at the summit, pre- 
cisely as if the force there had been powerful 
enough to force the lower strata into the highest 
position, by breaking through all above, and 
placing that uppermost. 


+ tee 


Never meet trouble half way, but let him have 
the whole walk for. his pains. Very likely he 
may give up his visit in sight of the house. 

The loss of goods and money is oftentimes no 


loss ; if you had not lost them, they might per- 
haps have lost you. 
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From Principles of Peace. 


PLEA OF NECESSITY. 


(Continued from page 166.) 


When a weak state is menaced by one that is 
powerful, there is, prima fucie, a strong justifi. 
cation for taking up arms to defend what are 
called its Rights. The cause is supposed to be 
one which Heaven must approve. The love of 
liberty, natural to man, awakes enthusiasm ; the 
God of justice is invoked in aid of the enter. 
prise ; and, as if to encourage and embolden, the 
secret prayers of the friends of civil liberty in 
all countries, who look at the object without re 
garding the means, are put up for its success, 
And what are the usual consequences? As if 
the Almighty Controller of human events de- 
signed to show his creature man, that, in this 
age of the world, it is not by savage conten- 
tion that the ends of his sovereign justice should 
be attained in the earth, the weak state is over- 
thrown; wickedness is triumphant; thousands 
perhaps are slain ; and the remainder reduced to 
a condition far more abject and degraded than if 
they had submitted peaceably to the aggression, 
with no other appearance of resistance than that 
moral sting which an unoffending and peaceable 
state throws against its adversary, when it pro 
tests, firmly and energetically, with reason and 
justice on its side, against wanton and unprinci- 
pled aggression. In so hard a case as the latter, 
as human nature is constituted, the very agents 
would be ashamed of the commission they had 
undertaken ; and they would be disposed, as far 
as lay in their power, to lessen the weight of 
oppression upon the innocent, instead of adding 
to the burdep. 

Of all the reasonings in favor of the use of 
arms, there is none which comes home more 
closely to flesh and blood, or is more triumphant- 
ly urged against the disciple of peace, than that 
which supposes the circumstance of a civil war, 
and of a murderer at our own houses. In civil 
wars, it is well known that violence, as in the 
contentions of kindred, rages with unnatural 
fury ; for men will bear oppression from strangers 
better than from their own countrymen ; so that 
he who professes to be neutral, instead of being 
regarded as a friend, is commonly looked upon 
as an enemy by both parties. 

And, when the peace of a family circle is in- 
vaded, and instant destruction seems to be im- 
pending over our dearest connections, all that is 
human within us is roused by the argument in 
question, to justify the immediate attempt to 
destroy the guilty for the purpose of defending 
the innocent. 

Abstractedly viewing the two cases, there 
could scarcely be a difference of opinion re- 
specting the course a man of common worldly 
prudence would adopt. 

In the one case, he would connect himself 
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with one side or the other, as well to secure his 


safety as to fulfil what he might consider a point | 
In the other, he would obey the im-}and the earthquake, and the flood, and the 


of duty. 
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the support of moral order, usurps the sceptre of 
the Sovereign Ruler, and employs the thunder, 


pulse of his sensitive nature, and would pursue | lightning, against his fellow-creature. But there 


the first bent of his mind, not only in resisting 
the meditated wrong, but in taking away the 
life of his opponent. With those to whom this 
world is every thing, and father, mother, wife, 
children, friends, riches, possessions, privileges 
and life, are dearer than the cross of Christ, 
with the promises of a blessed immortality an- 
nexed, it is perfectly clear that it would be 
nugatory to argue in this matter. But with any 
who place their hopes in heaven, and their re- 
liance upon Providence, and who would rather 
surrender the object most dear to them than 
violate the least of the commands of the Prince 
of Peace, a momentary inquiry at least might be 
admitted :— 

Will Heaven indeed permit the arm of vio- 
lence to rob me, when obeying the commands of 
Christ, of my friends or property, and perhaps 
my life? And shall [ obey his commands by 
pursuing my enemy even to death? by hurrying 
an assassin to the grave in the midst of his 
crime, who may possibly become my friend, and 
sincerely repent of his wicked design? Shall | 
resist the violent on his own ground, with his 
own weapons, and on his own principles—those 
of violence? If I do, how, then, is the stand- 
ard of peace to be supported in the world? 
How is the example of Christ himself imitated 
and recommended to others by such conduct? 

If the first impulse is right, and must be 
obeyed, these questions are not appropriate ; but 
if these questions strike the sincere Christian 
with any weight, and cannot be answered with- 
out serious misgivings, it is most probable that 
the first impulse is wrong, or, at least, that it is 
to be restrained by a higher principle. 

Afterall, therefore, that can be said on either side, 
we must at last come to this question: whether 
the Lord’s devoted followers, the peacemakers 
on whom Christ pronounced his blessing, (not 
Christians by name and tradition only—not those 
who would cement the interests of two world’s 


‘together which are incompatible,) are to rely 


upon Divine Frovidence in their extremity, or 
on the use of means which seem directly to in- 
volve a breach of the laws of Christ, and to 
foster the indulgence of propensities entirely 
opposed to the enlargement of his peaceful 
kingdom. It is impossible to argue the case 
upon Christian principles, without distinct refer- 
cence to the immediate care of Providence ; for, 
unless this be taken for granted, all human 
reasoning is against the principles we defend. If 
this be admitted, with those proper limitations 
which man’s free agency requires, the cause of 
truth, and innocence, and justice, must be the 
cause of God himself, and defensible only by 
moral weapons. He that proceeds to violence in 


is this essential difference: in the hands of the 
Almighty, the elemental conflict is succeeded 
by a state of calm, and it contributes to some 
good natural design, bringing things into har- 
mony; whereas, in the hands of man, when he 
attempts to wield the instruments of vengeance 
—in other words, of physical power—against 
his enemy, whatever calm may ensue, it is not 
the quiet of harmony, but of smothered hate, 
ready, on the first slight occasion, to burst into 
fury. In the one case, there is only a deformity 
of the natural world, which is slight and transient, 
and salutary in its effects; in the other, a state 
of moral disorder, which the conflict does not 
terminate, but aggravates by producing heart- 
burnings and misery, and various forms of moral 
evil. For it must be confessed, that war puts in 
operation a more demoralizing, inhuman, and 
unchristian machinery, than was ever devised 
by the perverted ingenuity of man. Its causes 
and its effects go hand in hand, and, like the 
tree and its fruits, betray their near affinity. On 
one side, we see the lust of dominion and of 
military fame, with its aspiring notions; on the 
other, fear and revenge, with its low, degrading 
passions, all alike anti-christian, entering into 
the motives. 

As to the effects, we shall scarcely err in af- 
firming, that few conquerors ever yet returned 
from battle, without some secret stings of con- 
science ; nor armies, without more or less moral 
corruption; vor has any nation ever withdrawn 
itself from a contest without paying a severe and 
bloody price for all its victories. Cicero would 
not have declared that he preferred the most un- 
just and disadvantageous peace to the justest war 
—‘Tniquissimam pacem justissimo bello ante- 
fero”—if his experience had not proved this to 
be the case. It cannot be doubted that he de- 
duced this conclusion from facts more than from 
theory. And Tacitus, another enlightened Ro- 
man, takes it for granted as a thing in itself 
obvious,—that it was infinitely better for u na- 
tion to cultivate peace than to perplex itself with 
war— Quis ignorat satius ac melius esse pace 
frui quam bello vexari’” It is not to be sup- 
posed that heathen statesmen would have estab- 
lished principles like these in direct opposition 
to fact and expediency. How strong, then, 
must be the ground taken by the Christian 
statesman, in advocating peace, when he finds 
that the principles of that religion which was 
sent to lead human nature to its highest perfec- 
tion, confirm the practical conclusions of the 
wise heathen! No man can be so bold us to 
argue that any one of the precepts of Christ, or 
any part of his conduct, can be construed into 
a direct or indirect vindication of war. On the 
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other hand, the positive injunctions to maintain 
peace, and to subdue the elements of war, are 


. . | 
numerous and unequivocal. And the same thing | 


may be said of the Apostles, with the casual ex- 
ception of Peter, who met with a signal reproof 
at the time, strong enough to establish the law 
of peace forever: “ Put up thy sword into the 
sheath : for they that take the sword shall perish 
with the sword.” 

It has therefore been discovered by experience, 
(and experience is in unison with the pure doc- 
trines of Christianity,) that there are principles 
of human conduct—princip!es opposed to brute 
violence in all its forms—whose operation is so 
powerful, that, while they prove a support to the 
innocent, by turning them to an Almighty Pro- 
tector, they soften the fury of their oppressors, 
and frequently change it into admiration; so 
that these oppressors cannot but observe the 
contrast between the self protecting armor of 
piety and the desolating instruments of cruelty. 

It is a fact of not unfrequent occurrence, that, 
when things have been brought to the most 
critical juncture, and, according to human ap- 
prehension, death or bondage has been inevita- 
ble, those who have been enabled to trust with 
meekness in Divine help, have experienced 
wonderful preservation. And, on the contrary, 
how many examples are there of those who have 
resisted violence by violence, falling victims! 
So that active resistance, it would appear, often 
defeats its end; while non-resistance, accom- 
panied with suitable dispositions, has the imme- 
diate effect of disarming ferocity, and suspending 
the meditated blow. It is not necessary to look 
far into human nature to explain the theory of 
these moral phenomena. But it is time that 
Christian statesmen should know, and that they 


should act upon the conviction, that the system | 


of Christianity contains the profoundest princi- 
ples of philosophy, as well as of Divine truth ; 
and that, so far from being visionary in their 
application, these principles are of the highest 
practical utility, at all times, and under all cir- 
cumstances: anc happy are they who have faith 
to put them in practice, whether as individuals 
or as nations. 

The preceding observations are made with a 
view to prepare the reader’s mind for the fol- 
lowing narrative, and to illustrate the nature and 
operation of the principles of Peace; and the 
events are recorded for the purpose of showing, 
by well-authenticated facts, how a Christian So- 
ciety, professing and acting upon these princi 
ples, conducted itself in the afflicting crisis of 
civil warfare; when many individuals and fam- 
ilies of this Society, from time to time, found 
themselves at the mercy, and, at least outward- 
ly, in the power, of some of the most undisci- 
plined of their fellow-creatures. 

It is supposed that facts will have'greater in- 
fluence in convincing the judgment, than rea- 
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sonings, however clear, or precepts, however 
highly sanctioned. 
| The first class of incidents about to be re. 
| corded, relates to the peculiar trials experienced 
| by some members of the Society, in the county 
of Wexford, the principal theatre of contention 
| in the South, in consequence of their determina- 
‘ tion totake no part in war, as well as to the manner 
in which they were preserved. The next relates 
to the threats and dangers to which they were 
subjected, for the firmness and faithfulness with 
which they endeavored to discharge the im- 
portant duty of religious worship, and to the 
way in which these threats were defeated. A 
third class, to which the reader’s attention will 
be directed, refers to the trials, connected in 
some degree with the last, arising from the re- 
fusal of many individuals to conform to the 
cermonies of the Romish church, which ex- 
posed them, in the circle of their families, as 
well as abroad, to the danger of instant death. 
And the fourth class will embrace a more com- 
prehensive range of incident relating to the 
Society, in other parts of the country, which 
were the scenes of commotion. 

In every place, it will appear that the same 
principles of conduct produced effects of a 


similar description. (To be continued.) 
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Diep, near Hancock’s Bridge, Salem Co., New 
Jersey, on the 11th of Eleventh mo. last, Saran B. 
daughter of John D. and Ann Stewart, (the latter 
deceased) in ye 22d year of her age. 

The removal of this young friend by death at so in- 
teresting an age, has brought sadness to the hearts of 
} her numerous friends. But in the midst of this, we 

have the comforting assurance, that she hasexchang- 
ed an earthly for an heavenly mansion,—that our 
loss is her eternal gain. Her disease was consump- 
tion, which gradually undermined her constitution 
without apparently impairing her health much fora 
time. A few weeks before her death, herstrength fail- 
ed soas to oblige her to give up riding in the open air. 
She was an example of patience and resignation 


throughout, frequently praying that she might be: 


favored to remain patient until the Lord saw fit to 
release her from her suffering, saying, “‘ The Lord’s 
time was the right time,’—and although her trans- 
gressions had been many, they had all been forgiven 
her,—and she had now nothing to do but to die. 
Thus, as one whose work was done, she remained 
tranquil, and the serenity of her countenance gave 
evidence of that peace which is given unto those 
whose trust is in the Lord, and whose mind is cen- 
tered upon him. Ata time when she apprehended 
her close was near, she affectionately embraced her 
father, brothers and sisters, encouraging them not to 
weep for her, that “she was going home where she 
would be happy.”’ She was confined to her bed only 
about four days:—thus her prayer was answered, 
which she so frequently uttered, that she might not 
continue long upon a sick bed. To her redeemed 
soul, death had no fears, and the grave no victory. 
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Her close was bright, and as the setting of the sum- 
mer sun,—and the serenity which rested upon her 
countenance even after death, was evidence of the 
composure and faith of the departed. 

Diep, on First-day, the 26th of 5th mo., Anna R., 
daughter of George D. and Sarah L. Parrish, in the 
8th year of her age. 

—, on the 26th of Fourth mo. last, Saran E. 
wife of John Mitchell, of New Castle County, Dela- 
ware, in the 41st year of her age. “ Blessed are the 
dead that die in the Lord from henceforth, yea, saith 
the Spirit, they rest from their labors, and their works 


do follow them.” 
——_ +08 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE PRESENT TIMES. 

The political atmosphere of our land is so 
laden with the poison of war, that there is 
great danger of Friends becoming infected, in 
common with the greater part of citizens, who 
make no pretence to have a testimony to bear 
against it. If now, in the day of trial, our 
practice fails, what is all our profession worth ? 
Time was, when, to be a Quaker, was to brave 
the contempt of the neighborhood; and this 
time may come again, if we be true. Not 
that there is merit in being despised; not that 
it is pleasant to go athwart the morals and man- 
ners of our generation ; nor, indeed, that, to en- 
joy the good opinion of the world, is any proof of 
our being in league with that world against our 
former selves. The truth is, our principles have 
not, for an age or two, been very seriously in 
society’s way till now. George Fox frightened 
the Church of England lest he should overturn 
it; hence, in part, the persecutions which the 
early Friends suffered. But no one feels alarm 
of this kind any longer. Our numbers are so 
small, and we are so liitle given, as a people, to 
proselytism or denunciation, that no sectarian 
animosity is now excited against us, and but 
little sectarian jealousy. Nay, society at large 
has rather been proud of the Quakers, and has 
made proverb of their thrift, their honesty and 
their good citizenship; it could afford to do so, 
for these are what it most needed; it is these 
very qualities, conjoined with a broader enter- 
prise—as witness the establishment, forty years 
ago, of the pioneer line of Liverpool packets, by 
a company of New York Friends—which, under 
the benignest auspices, have assisted to build up 
this country in unprecedented, commercial pros- 
perity. But now the nation turns its back upon 
the arts of peaceful industry, and blows the war 
trumpet ; happy, happy, if, in the intervals of 
its reverberations, the still, small voice of the 
Quakers shall be heard erying, Peace! peace! 
But this will hardly be. It does not suit the 
temper of the people to think now of any other 
arbitrament of our inter-state dissensions than b 
the sword ; and woe to him who shall resolutely 
stand acioss the war-path which the nation is 
treading. There are indications that the time 


is at hand when the Society of Friends is to be! 


proven in the heated furnace. It may be ours 
to suffer over again, as enemies of our beloved 
country, the persecutions which hallow to us the 
memory of our early ancestors. If this be to 
come upon us, may we be strong, and faint not. 
It was because our fathers planted deep in trib- 
ulation the foundation of our testimonies, that 
those testimonies have stood so stately before the 
world, these many geverations, and have shed 
lustre upon us who dwelt in them. And now, 
if the time is come to relay those foundations— 
which, perchance, our unfaithfulness has suffer- 
ed to decay—O, let us be willing to bear the 
heavy burden, remembering that He who loved 
our fathers, loves us; and that “his hand is 
not shortened that it cannot save: neither his 
ear heavy that it cannot hear.” L. 
New York, 5th mo., 1861. 
"  __—__-+~ee- ——_—__- 


From the Examiner. 
THE GLACIERS OF THE ALPS. 


Being a Narrative of Excursions and Ascents, an Ac- 
count of the Origin and Phenomena of Glaciers, and 
an Exposition of the Physical Principles to which they 
are related. By John Tyndall, F. R.S8., Professor 
of Natural Philosophy in the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain, &c. 

Professor Tyndall tells us that six years ago 
he was driven to study cleavage by asight of the 
slate quarries of Penrhyn, and after consideration 
of the theories of others on that subject, and 
much thought and experiment on his own, in- 
cluding an inquiry into the lamination of the 
crust of apple tarts, he set off to Switzerland to 
study laminated structure in the glacier ice. 
His first exploration was, in 1856, of the Ober- 
land and the Tyrol. In the year following he 
visited the Lake of Geneva and Chamouni, 
studied the Mer de Glace and the Jardin, and 
made also his first ascent of Mont Blane. In 
the next year his study of nature was continued 
on the Strahleck and the Finsteraarhorn, on the 
top also of Monte Rosa—which he ascended 
twice in that year—and again on the top of 
Mont Blane. Afterwards—it was last year—he 
made a winter expedition to the Mer de Glace. 
Professor 'yndall, therefore, has earned double 
first-class honors in the Alpine school, and has 
something to tell the public about Switzerland, 
both as a genial tourist and as a man of science, 
well accustomed to make abstruse things easy to 
the polite audiences of the Royal Institution. 
He is the more able to help us as a guide to mys- 
teries of nature on the mountain tops, because 
he tells us that his first thought had been to 
adapt his book of travel and scientific observa- 
tion to the use of the young, and he asks us to 
take that apology for certain elementary details. 
The great majority of travellers of every age 
will be very much obliged to Doctor Tyndall for 
not having taken for granted too much previous 
knowledge in his readers. 
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The volume is divided into two parts; one 
records incidents of mountain exploration, in 
the manner of a bold and hearty climber, who 
is yet philosopher enough to reason about his 
legs when scaling the top of Mont Blane, by 
advances of fifteen paces between each pause for 
quiet to the beating of the heart. ‘I endeavor- 
ed,” he says, ‘‘to ascertain whether the hip 
joint, on account of the diminished atmospheric 
pressure, became loosened, so as to throw the 
weight of the leg upon the surrounding liga- 
ments, but could not be certain about it.” In 
the second part of his work Doctor Tyndall 
gives a clear summary of what is said and known 
about the glaciers and other wonders of the hills. 
His book will open the eyes of many travellers 
tliis autumn to beauties of nature unobserved 
before ; it is full of local information that will 
be read with advantage on the ground described, 
but it is especially to be welcomed as a clear and 
thorough scientific guide. Men ‘usually seek 
health rather than knowledge on the Alps, but 
any one may be glad of knowledge that enlarges 
the enjoyment. Professor Tyndall recommends 
his view of the use of mountains to the Alpine 
Club. “ No doubt,” he says, “it is a sufficient 
justification of our Alpine men, as regards their 
climbing, that they like it. This plain reason is 
enough; and no man who ever ascended that 
‘bad eminence’ Primrose Hill, or climbed to 
Hampstead Heath for the sake of a freer horizon, 
can consistently ask a better. As regards physi- 
cal science, however, the contributions of our 
mountaineers have as yet been xi/, and hence, 
when we hear of the scientific value of their 
doings, it is simply amusing to the climbers 
themselves. I do not fear that I shall offend 
them in the least by my frankness in stating 
this. Their pleasure is that of overcoming ac- 
knowledged difficulties, and of witnessing natural 
grandeur. But [ would venture to urge that our 
Alpine men will not find their pleasare lessened 
by embracing a scientific object in their doings. 
They have the strength, the intelligence, and 
let them add to these the accuracy which physi- 
eal science now demands, and they may con- 
tribute work of enduring value. Mr. Casella 
wiil gladly teach them the use of his minimum- 
thermometers; and [ trust that the next seven 
years will not pass without making us acquainted 
with the winter temperature of every mountain 
of note in Switzerland.” 

But a note tells us that the president of the 
club is now really exerting himself in this di- 
rection. Mr. Tyndall found a too strict reading 
of the regulations for the safety of travellers 
very much in the way of any scientific use of 
Mont Blane when he prepared the second time 
for its ascent, and to his influence as primum 


mobile explorers owe a better understanding of 


his duties by M. le Guide Chef at Chamouni. 
Bound for the second time upward on Monte 
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Rosa, the philosopher again makes observations 
on his legs :— 

“Occupied with my own thoughts as I ascend. 
ed, I sometimes unconsciously went too quickly, 
and felt the effects of the exertion. I then 
slackened my pace, allowing each limb an in- 
stant of repose as 1 drew it out of the snow, and 
found that in this way walking became rest. 
This is an illustration of the principle which 
runs throughout nature—to accomplish physi- 
cal changes, time is necessary. Different posi- 
tions of the limb require different molecular 
arrangements ; and to pass from one to the other 
requires time. By lifting the leg slowly and al- 
lowing it to fall forward by its own gravity, a 
man may get on steadily for several hours, while 
a very slight addition to this pace may speedily 
exhaust him. Of course, the normal pace dif- 
fers in different persons, but in all the power of 
endurance may be vastly augmented by the 
prudent outlay of muscular force.” 

But his legs ca ried him on after his guide 
had turned back; he crossed the Kamm alone 
with them, and stood wholly alone upon the 
peak of Monte Rosa. “There a world of clouds 
and mountains lay beneath me. Switzerland, 
with its pomp of summits, was clear and grand; 
Italy was also grand, but more than half ob- 
secured. Dark cumulus and dark crag vied in 
savagery, while at other places white snows and 
white clouds held equal rivalry. The scooped 
valley of Monte Rosa itself was magnificent, all 
gleaming in the bright sunlight—tossed and 
torn at intervals, and sending from their rents 
and walls the magical blue of the ice. Ponder- 
ous névéy lay upon the mountains apparently 
motionless, but suggesting motion—sluggish, but 
indicating irresistible dynamic energy, which 
moved them slowly to their doom in the warmer 
valleys below. I thought of my position : it was 
the first time that a man had stood alone upon 
that wild peak, and were the imagination let 
loose amid the surrounding agencies, and per- 
mitted to dwell upon the perils which separated 
the climber from this kind, I dare say curious 
feelings might have been endangered. But I 
was prompt to quell all thoughts which might 
lessen my strength, or interfere with the calm 
application of it. Once, indeed, an accident 
made me shudder. While taking the cork from 
a bottle which is deposited on the top, and which 
contains the names of those who have ascended 
the mountain, my axe slipped out of my hand, 
and slid some thirty feet away from me. The 
thought of losing it made my flesh creep, for 
without it descent would be utterly impossible. 
I regained it, and looked upon it with an affec- 
tion which might be bestowed upon a living 
thing, for it was literally my staff of life under 
the circumstances. One look more over the cloud- 
capped mountains of Italy, and 1 then turned 
my back upon them, and commenced the descent. 
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“The brown crags seemed to look at me with 
a kind of friendly recognition, and, with a surer 
and firmer feeling than I had possessed on 
ascending, | swung myself from crag to crag 
and from ledge to ledge with a velocity which 
surprised myself. I reached the summit of the 
Kamm, and saw the party which 1 had passed 
an hour and a half before, emerging from one 
of the hollows of the mountain; they had 
escaped from the edge which now lay between 
them and me. The thought of the possible loss 
of my axe at the summit was here forcibly re- 
vived, for without I dared not take a single 
step. My first care was to anchor it firmly in 
the snow, so as to enable it to bear at times 
nearly the whole weight of my body. In some 
places, however, the anchor had but a loose hold; 
the ‘cornice’ to which I have already referred 
became granular, and the handle of the axe went 
through it up to the head, still, however, remain- 
ing loose. Some amount of trust had thus to be 
withdrawn from the staff and placed in the 
limbs. A curious mixture of carelessness and 
anxiety sometimes fills the mind on such occa- 
sions. 1 often caught myself humming a verse 
of a frivolous song, but this was mechanical, 
and the substratum of a man’s feelings under 
such circumstances is real earnestness. The 
precipice to my left was a continual preacher of 
caution, and the slope to my right was hardly 
less impressive. I looked down the former but 
rarely, and sometimes descended for a considera- 
ble time without looking beyond my own foot- 
steps. The power of a thought was illustrated 
on one of these occasions. I had descended with 
extreme slowness and caution for some time, 
when, looking over the edge of the cornice, I 
saw a row of pointed rocks at some distance be- 
low me. These I felt must receive me if I 
slipped over, and 1 thought how, before reach- 
ing them, [ might so break my fall as to arrive 
at them unkilled. This thought enabled me to 
double my speed, and as long as the spiky bar- 
rier ran parallel to my track, I held my staff in 
one hand, and contented myself with a slight 
pressure upon it. 

“1 came at length to a place where the edge 
was solid ice, which rose to the level of the 
cornice, the latter appearing as if merely stuck 
against it. A groove ran between the ice and 
snow, and along this groove I marched until the 
cornice became unsafe, and I had to betake my- 
self to the ice. The place was really perilous, 
but, encouraging myself by the reflection that 
it would not last long, I carefully and deliberate- 
ly hewed steps, causing them to dip a little in- 
ward, so as to afford a purchase for the heel of 
my boot, never forsaking one till the next was 
ready, and never wieldivg my hatchet until my 
balance was secured. I was soon at the bottom 
of the Kamm, fairly out of danger, and, full of 
glad vigor, I bore swiftly down upon the party 
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in advance of me. It was an easy task for me 
to fuse myself amongst them as if I had been 
an old acquaintance, and we joyfully slid, gal- 
loped, and rolled together down the residue of 
the mountain.” ‘ 

We have cited the whole of the passage in 
evidence that Professor Tyndall is no faint- 
hearted member of the Alpine brotherhood, and 
in order that we may add to it, for the benefit of 
all Swiss tourists, the closing warning. 

“T think it right to say one earnest word 
in connection with this ascent; and the more so 
as I believe a notion is growing prevalent that 
half what is said and written about the dangers 
of the Alps is mere humbug. No doubt exag- 
geration is not rare, but | would emphatically 
warn my readers against acting upon the sup- 
position that it is general. The dangers of Mont 
Blane, Monte Rosa, and other mountains, are real, 
and, if not properly provided against, may be 
terrible. I have been much accustomed to be 
alone upon the glaciers, but sometimes, even 
when a guide was in frout of me, I have felt an 
extreme longing to have a second one behind 
me. Less than two good ones, I think, an 
arduous climber ought not to have; and if 
climbing without guides were to become habit- 
ual, deplorable consequences would assuredly 
sooner or later ensue.” 

Inevitable accidents such as that may have 
been the other day upon the Col du Géant are 
sufficiently distressing. Let there be no more 
deaths by indiscretion. 


—- + ~+0e> — 


HOW TO MAKE BOYS STOP AT HOME. 


“T wish those boys loved to stay at home in 
the evening,” said a mother in my hearing, last 
night; and the sigh and look of distress which 
accompanied her words told plainly that her 
heart was deeply pained by their oft-repeated 
absence, and she watched their retreating foot- 
steps with a troubled countenance, and knew 
not what might be the company they sought, 
nor what evil influence might be thrown around 
them. 

They were industrious boys of sixteen and 
eighteen, just beginning to fancy they were too 
large and too old to be longer subject to parent- 
al authority. They were not vicious, or idle, 
but worked with a willing hand, through the 
day, doing the work of meu ; but when evening 
came they sought pleasure abroad, unmindful of 
a father’s advice or a mother’s entreaty. I 
glanced around their home, a comfortable, far- 
mer-like dwelling, where all the wants of the 
physical nature were well supplied, but, as is too 
often the case, the food for the mind, was less 
abundant. <A few school books, which the boys 
had never learned to love, a Bible, and a hymn- 
book, constituted the family library ; and | was 
not surprised that they should leave the circle 
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at home, and seek the cheerful throng that were | away from home in search of amusement.— Home 
lounging in the store, or join in the vulgar mirth | Magazine. 


and profane jests that went round the boisterous 
group. 

“ You are seeing your happiest days with your 
boy,” said the mother to me, as my baby clung 
to my arm with the sweetest confidence of in- 
fancy; “‘you know where he is, and have no 
anxiety for him now; but when he is older, he 
will be beyond your influence, and go you know 
not where.” 

I thought of the old proverb, “ Train up a 
child in the way he should go, and when he is 
old he will not depart from it ;” and I shook my 
head doubtingly, and said nothing, * * * * 
But we cannot expect children to be like our- 
selves—steady, old, and careworo. Fun and 
frolic are essential to their happiness, and it is 
no injury to any one to join heartily in these 
sports. If we enter into their sports in child- 
hood, and take the lead of their pleasures in 
youth, we shall keep our own hearts young 
and joyous, make home the centre of attractions, 
and while doing much to educate their mental 
faculties, we shall find a far greater satisfaction 
in their society than we can possibly find in the 
artless trust of infancy. 

A few dollars judiciously expended in books 
and engravings suitable for young children, will 
do much to awaken a love of home; and I ven- 
ture to assert, there is nothing which will have 
a stronger influence in keeping “ those boys” 
quietly at home, than to cultivate a taste for 
reading. Begin early. Read to them before 
they can read for themselves; explain what you 
read, and encourage them to converse with you 
about it. ‘Teach them to observe the common 
phenomena of ‘nature, and to study into the 
causes which produce the effects they see. A 
mother may do this herzelf, without being a 
philosopher. She may awaken their curiosity 
upon the various objects around them, and direct 
them where this curiosity may be gratified, place 
within their reach useful and instructive books, 
and show by example as well as by precept that 
she appreciates them, and the pleasures of home 
will be purer and sweeter to every member of 
the family, and the children will seldom have 
occasion to seek evening amusements away from 
the charmed circle of home. It has been truth- 
fully said, “a good book is the best of company ;” 
and the earlier we introduce our children into 
the society of good Looks, the greater will be the 
benefit derived from them, and the stronger will 
be their attachment to the social circle around 
the evening fire, and there will be less danger 
of their seeking diversion in the society of the 
idle and vicious. But if we neglect to make 
home happy, and to furnish entertainment for 
the intellect, be assured that the restless desire 
of the human mind for “ some new thing,” will 
frequently attract ‘‘ those boys,” and girls, too, 











—  ——-—en-— — 


SPRING FLOWERS. 


How round the footprints of sweet Spring 
The balmy air doth incense fling ! 


The changing skies forget to frown, 
And send rich floods of sunshine down. 


The ghostly mountains doff their snow— 
Once more the joyous streamlets flow. 


The heavy ice, upheaved, away 
Goes rushing tumbling to the bay. 


The river free, more smoothly glides, 
And fresh new grass adorns its sides. 


Among the gray rocks of the north 
The pale anemone peeps forth: 


Child of the moaning soft south wind. 
Sweet harbinger of days more kind! 


Grave violets with upturned eyes 
Delight us with a glad surprise. 


The tender lilies of the vale 
Their fragrance on the air exhale. 


The daisies on the steep hillside 
No longer ’neath the dead leaves hide. 


The hyacinth, sweet sacrifice, 
Sends up its perfume to the skies. 


Soon all the sweet and countless train 
Of buds and flowers will come again. 


The seed by Autumn laid in earth, 
Has found in Spring a joyous birth. 


Yet Spring wakes up some latent grief 
With sound of growing bud and leaf. 


For some dear flowers—to cold earth given— 
We seek in vain: they bloom in heaven. 


With what vague longings—undefined— 
We grope for treasure, with eyes tear-blind! 


Forgetting in our sorrows deep 
That flowers must have some time to sleep. 


Ah! Friends, let Spring this sweet truth prove, 
In heaven we’ll find some flowers we love. 


La Favette, Ind., April 8, 1861. LENLE. 


————i 
EXTRACT. 


“The gloomiest day hath gleams of light, 
The darkest wave hath bright foam near it, 

And twinkles through the cloudiest night 
Some solitary star to cheer it. 


The gloomiest soul is not all gloom, 
The saddest heart is not all sadness, 
And sweetly o’er the darkest doom 
There shines some lingering beam of gladness. 


Despair is never quite despair ; 
Nor Life, nor Death, the future closes, 
And round the shadowy brow of care 
Will hope and fancy twine their roses.” 
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THE BEAUTIFUL. 


BY WILLIAM MAJOR, OF TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 


The flowers that skirt the mountain brow, 
The summer cloud that dims the sky, 
The starry heavens, with brilliant brow, 
Proclaim a tale of mystery : 
It is the Beautiful. 


The dew-drops bright that life distill, 
The streamlet’s voice that sweetly sings, 
The cascade’s fall, the murmuring rill, 
The tuneful bird, on airy wings : 
Jh, yes! how Beautiful ! 


The green leaf’s bloom, in Beauty’s prime, 
The yellow, too, though not so fair, 
Loved Music’s notes, in pealing chime, 
The Ocean’s roar, the storm, the air: 
Declare the Beautiful. 


The infant’s smile, the laughing eye, 
The sighs that mourn, the tears that flow, 
The fair one’s witching ecstacy ; 
All, all, on Man their charms bestow : 
And they are Beautiful. 


Who, then, so void of Christian love, 
’Mid scenes sublime, and Beauty’s grace, 
As not to praise our God above, 
When all the earth reflects His face— 
And so is Beautiful ? 





THE FARM VEGETABLE GARDEN. 


We have often been greatly surprised at the 
general absence of a well-ordered vegetable gar- 
den in farming establishments; the more so, as 
it is a matter which addresses itself to the daily 
necessities of the household. A few vegetables 
are grown here and there about the farm, and 
these of the most ordinary kind. A thorough 
reform is needed in this respect, and we hope to 
see it become general throughout the land. 
Every farmer can, almost as well as not, place on 
his table daily the choicest delicacies of the sea- 
son, and he ought not to feel satisfied without 
doing so. Let all who have not already a good 
vegetable garden, set apart a piece of ground for 
this purpose, and inclose it with a neat fence. 
It should have a warm exposure, be well drained, 
and it will pay well to trench it two or three feet 
in depth. If the surface soil is not so deep, it can 
be made so by the liberal addition of good loam; 
two feet in depth is none too much. Good old 
barn-yard manure must be used with a liberal 
hand ; “as we sow, so shall we reap.” Divide the 
garden into bedsof proper size, and, when practi- 











cable, edge them with box; the beds should be 
large, rather than small, that the ground may 
not be wasted by unnecessary walks. Hot-beds 
are very useful. As permanent fixtures, do not 
omit rhubarb, sea-kale, and a bed of asparagus. 
The hot-bed frames, if provided, will furnish 
some nice early lettuce, radishes, cauliflower, 
cucumbers, &c., and will be useful in starting 
early cabbages, melons, &c., to be set out when 
the weather becomes warm. 

Iu a garden prepared as above, one can grow, 
in great perfection, almost anything in the form 
of a vegetable, with proper care and skill. Some 
judgment will be necessary in planning a succes- 
sion of crops. It is well to avoid growing the 
same kind of vegetable twice in succession on 
the same spot ; but frequently two crops may be 
grown in one season on the same ground; for 
example, celery and late corn may follow early 
peas ; turnips and late cabbage succeed lettuce 
and the first planting of bush beans; and expe- 
rience will soon point out other examples ofa 
similar kind. Procure none but the best seeds. 
It is better to buy some kinds of seed annually 
than to attempt to raise them, owing to their lia- 
bility to become mixed ; this is especially true of 
the melon tribe. If these are grown for seed, 
they must be kept widely apart. Whatever is 
grown, let it be of the best, and bestow sufficient 
care on it to bring it to perfection. 

There is a wise saying, “ A place for every- 
thing, and everything in its place.” Then by all 
means let there be a place for the vegetable gar- 
den, and everything in it in its place there. 
Growing things here and there, and nowhere in 
particular, induces indifference and neglect, and 
begets habits at war with all system. As ageneral 
thing, farmers’ tables will not be supplied with 
the choicest vegetable productions until they set 
apart a particular spot for this purpose. Land 
in the country can always be spared for a garden, 
and this should be made the most profitable 
spot on the farm. A fair trial on a single sea- 
son will demonstrate this—American Agricul- 
turist. 


































































































































































































































ORCHARDS ON STEEP HILL-SIDES. 


A correspondent of the Gardener’s Monthly 
says :— I would always prefer a sheltered situa- 
tion behind a hill or wood for my orchard. 
Steep hill-sides are generally objected to for 

lanting an apple orchard, but I think a steep 
hill-side is not the worst place, by any means. 
My hill-side orchard is doing quite as well as 
any 1 have. It is in the form of a half circle, 
with a south-eastern exposure. I planted my 
trees in a half circle to suit the bill, in order to 
make it more pleasant to work, and also to keep 
it from washing. I think that trees can be 
placed much closer to advantage on a steep hill- 
side than elsewhere. My method of cultivation 
has been to plough down from the upper side to 
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within four or five feet of the next row. I 
plough the first furrow close to the row with one 
horse; I then plough the balance with two 
horses. In four or five ploughings it will form a 
terrace that will answer a very good purpose. I 
had also planted a row of nursery trees with each 
row of orchard trees, which did very well) By 
merely working from the upper side, the spaces 
are now level, or rather inclining a little back, 
which causes it to retain moisture much longer 
than it did before it was ploughed in terraces. 
The spaces between the terraces I used for straw- 
berries, blackberries, seed-beds, &c. Itis also a 
first-rate place to raise early vegetables. This 
side-hill used to be a regular eye-sore, but now 
it is the prettiest part of my farm. I think we 
ean make no better use of our steep side-hills 
than to plant them with trees, if it were for 
nothing else than for the appearance. The grass 
growing on the terraces we used, when the trees 
were young, for mulching, drawing mellow 
ground on them from the upper side.” 


-~er- 





PAPER FROM INDIAN CORN LEAVES. 


Recent experiments have proved Indian corn 
to possess not only all the qualities necessary to 
make a good article, but to be in many respects 
superior to rags. The discovery to which we 
allude is a complete success, and may be expect- 
ed to exercise the greatest influence upon the 
price of paper. Indian corn, in countries of a 
certain degree of temperature, can be easily cul- 
tivated to a degree more than sufficient to satisfy 
the utmost demands of the paper market. Be- 
sides, as rags are likely to fall in price, owing to 
the extensive supply resulting from this new 
element, the world of writers and readers would 
seem to have a brighter future before it than 
the boldest fancy would have imagined a short 
time ago. 

This is not the first time that paper has been 
manufactured from the blade of Indian corn; 
but, strange to say, the art was lost, and re- 
quired to be discovered anew. As early as the 
seventeenth century an Indian corn paper manu- 
factory was in full operation at the town of 
Rievi, in Italy, and enjoyed a world-wide reputa- 
tion at the time; but, with the death of its 
proprietor, the secret seems to have lapsed into 
oblivion. Attempts subsequently made to con- 
tinue the manufacture were baffled by the diffi- 
culty of removing the flint and resinous and 
glutinous matter contained in the blade. The 
recovery of the process has at last been effected, 
and is due to the cleverness of one Herr Moritz 
Diamant, a Jewish writing-master in Austria; 
and the trial of his method on a grand scale, 
which was made at the Imperial manufactory of 
Schlogelmulhe, near Gloguitz, Lower Austria, 
has completely demonstrated the certainty of the 
invention. Although the machinery, arranged 
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as it was for the manufacture of rag-paper, could 
not, of course, fully answer the requirements of 
Herr Diamant, the results of the essay were 
wonderfully favorable. The article produced 
was of a purity of texture and whiteness of color 
that left nothing to be desired; and this is all 
the more valuable, from the difficulty usually 
experienced in the removal of impurities from 
rags. The proprietor of the invention is Count 
Carl Octavio Zu Lippe Wessenfield ; and several 
experiments give the following results : 

1. It is not only possible to produce every 
variety of paper from the blade of Indian corn, 
but the product is equal, and in some respects 
even superior, to the article manufactured from 
rags. 

2. The paper requires but very little size to 
render it fit for writing purposes, as the pulp 
naturally contains a large proportion of that 
necessary ingredient, which can, at the same 
time, be easily eliminated, if desirable. 

3. The bleaching is effected by an extraor. 
dinarily rapid and facile process ; and, indeed, 
for the common light-colored packing paper, the 
process becomes entirely unnecessary. 

4. The Indian corn paper possesses greater 
strength and tenacity than rag paper, without 
the drawback of brittleness, so conspicuous in 
the common straw products. 

5. No machinery being required in the manu- 
facture of this paper for the purpose of tearing 
up the raw material and reducing it to pulp, 
the expense, both in point of power and time, 
is far less than is necessary for the production of 
rag paper. 

Count Lippe having put himself in communi- 
eation with the Austrian Government, an Im- 
perial manufactory for Indian corn paper (mais- 
halm papier, as the inventor calls it,) is now in 
course of construction at Pesth, the capital of 
the greatest Indian corn growing country in 
Kurope. Another manufactory is already in full 
operation in Switzerland, and preparations are 
being made on the coast of the Mediterranean 
for the production and exportation, on a large 
scale, of the pulp of this new material.— London 
Daily Telegraph. 


——_—__.-492—___ 


ICE-HOUSES. 


The use of ice in the Summer months is al- 
most entirely confined to villages and cities. Far- 
mers certainly should not be without so greata 
luxury, when it can be secured with so little ex- 
pense. There are running streams, mill- ponds, 
and any number of bodies of water everywhere to 
be found through the country, which will, in 
Winter furnish the surrounding inhabitants with 
an ample supply of ice for the Summer montks. 
Ice-houses are cheaply built and easy of construe- 
tion. Partition off a portion of your barn, shed, 
or house, of the required size, say twelve feet 
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uare or more, and having boarded up the in- 
side, fill the space between the boards with close- 
ly packed sawdust, which is one of the best non- 
conductors of heat. Have the floor so construc- 
ted that the water can be carried of. Then 
cover it with a foot of straw. In packing away 
the ice, leave a few inches space next to the sides 
of the room, for packing in additional sawdust. 
The door should be made double, also filled with 
sawdust, and made to fit as closely as possible, 
in order that all air may be excluded. ‘he pro- 
tection afforded against the sun by shade-trees 
in the vicinity, is very desirable. A simple 
ice-house like the above will answer all the pur- 
poses of a more expensive one, and can be made 
in a short time. 


—— —-~<en + 
THE BOTTOM OF THE SEA. 


Our investigations go to show that the roar- 
ing waves and the mightiest billows of the ocean 
repose, not upon hard or troubled beds, but upon 
cushions of still water; that everywhere at the 
bottom of the deep sea the solid ribs of the earth 
are protected, as with a garment, from the abrad- 
ing action of its currents ; that the cradle of its 
restless waves is lined by a stratum of water at 
rest, or so nearly at rest that it can neither wear 
nor move the lightest bit of drift that once lodges 
there. The uniform appearance of these micro- 
scopic shells, and the almost total absence among 
them of any sediment from the sea or foreign 
matter, suggest most forcibly the idea of perfect 
repose at the bottom of the sea. Some of the 
specimens are as pure and as free from sea sand as 
the fresh fallen snowflake is from the dust of the 
earth. Indeed these soundings almost prove 
that the sea, like the snow-cloud with its flakes 
in a calm, is always letting fall upon its bed 
showers of these minute shells; and we may 
readily imagine that the wrecks which strew its 
bottom are, in the process of ages, hidden under 
this fleecy covering, presenting the rounded ap- 
pearance which is seen over the body of the 
traveller who has perished in the snow storm. 
The ocean, especially within and near the tropics, 
swarms with life. The remains of myriads of 
moving things ure conveyed by currents, and 
seattered and lodged in the course of time all 
over its bottom. ‘Ihis process, continued for 
ages, has covered the depthis of the ocean as with 
a mantle, consisting of organisms as delicate as 
hoar frost, and as light in the water as down is 
in the air. ‘The tooth of running water is very 
Sharp. See how the Niagara has cut its way 
through layer after layer of solid rock. But what 
is the Niagara, with all the fresh-water courses 
of the world, by the side of the great currents 
of ocean? And what is the pressure of fresh 
water upon river beds, in comparison with the 
pressure of ocean water upon the bottom of the 
deep sea? It is not so great by contrast as the 
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gutters in the streets are to the cataract. Then 
why have not the currents of the sea worn its 
bottom away? Simply because they have not 
been permitted to get down to it— All the Year 
Round. 


———_ -—~ee - 


THE PRESERVATION OF MEAT BY MOLASSES. 


In many receipts for preserving hams, molas- 
ses is one of the principal ingredients, but M. 
Margueritte, in an article in L’ Jnvention, asserts 
that meat may be preserved by molasses alone 
in the most perfect manner, and with the follow- 
ing important advantages: It has an agreeable 
flavor, it produces no scurvy or other disorders 
which result from the use of salt food, and it 
may be prepared at a moderate price. 

The process consists simply in cutting the 
meat into pieces of moderate size and dropping 
them into molasses, such as is obtained from the 
sugar manufactories or refineries. By a natural 
process of osmose the lighter juices of the meat 
pass out, and the heavier molasses penetrates in- 
ward to every part of the meat. When the external 
molasses has acquired a certain degree of liquid- 
ity from the mixture of the juices of the meat, 
it is a sure sign that the meat is thoroughly im- 
pregnated. It is now taken out of the molasses, 
thoroughly washed, and hung in a current of air 
to dry. After it is completely dry, it may be 
packed in boxes and sent all over the world with- 
out experiencing any change whatever. 


——— ee —— 


ITEMS. 


Great Britarw.—The proclamation issued by the 
government declares its intention of maintaining the 
strictest and most impartial neutrality between the 
government of the United States and certain States, 
styling themselves the confederate States of America. 
It warns British subjects that if they enter the mil- 
itary service on either side, or join the ships of war 
or transports, or attempt to get recruits or fit out 
vessels for war purposes or transports, or break or 
endeavor to break any blockade lawfully or actually 
established, or carry soldiers, dispatches, or any ma- 
terial contraband of war, for either party, they will 
be liable to all the penalty and consequences, and 
will do so at their peril,and in nowise obtain protec- 
tion from the government. 

Spain, at the request of the inhabitants, had ac- 
cepted the annexation of the eastern portion of St. 
Domingo, and given assurance that slavery would not 
be re-established there. 

The cotton growing company of Jamaica has deter- 
mined to plant several thousand acres forthwith so 
that the cropproduced can be sent to Manchester be- 
fore the end of the year. 

Tempting offers have been made to purchase the 
Great Eastern, it is believed for the French or Ameri- 
can governments. A special meeting of the share- 
holders has been called to raise funds or sell. 

Liserta.—According to the latest intelligence from 
Liberia, the Republic is in a prosperous condition. 
Sugar making is on the increase ; also the culture of 
coffee, cotton, and other tropical productions. The 
multiplication of interior settlements is now under 
consideration. 
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Trape Marks anp Desicns.—There is a very com- 
prehensive bill now before the British Parliament, 
having for its object the better protection of new 
designs and the “trade marks” of manufacturers. 
The forging or imitating of a ‘ trade mark,” or any 
fraudulent addition or alteration of one, is consti- 
tuted a misdemeanor. A “trade mark” is defined 
to be “any name, word, letter, mark, device, figure, 
sign, seal, stamp, label.” Marking with a false indi- 
cation of quantity (such as a piece marked 30} yards 
when it only measures 30}), quality, or selling, with 
intent to defraud or imitating the names and marks 
of artists, are included in this bill. 

Deputations from the Chambers of Commerce of 
London, Birmingham and Sheffield have waited upon 
the Lord Chancellor, and solicited amendments to 
the bill, substantially as follows :—A_ registration 
office for trade marks, and that the evidence of the 
Register be prima facie in relation to a disputed 
trade mark in court. Without a registration of trade 
marks, it would often be necessary to call a large 
number of witnesses. A complete distinction made 
between the marks on silverand electro-plated goods. 
The protection of the trade marks of foreigners on 
the same footing as foreign copyrights—that is, de- 
pendent on the same protection being extended to 
Englishmen.—Scientific American. 


DeMAND For Paper.—The demand for materials to 
be converted into paper has increased enormously 
within a few years. Junk dealers and tinmen pene- 
trate every part of New England in search of rags, 
and latterly they have commenced purchasing books 
and pamphlets for this purpose. Ninety-eight tons of 
books and pamphlets were ground up in only one of 
the paper mills in Massachusetts in one year. 


Amount oF Coat in Great Britain.—A writer in 
the London Times states that 80,000 tons of coal are 
raised in Great Britain annually. 


PHOTOGRAPHING THE BED oF THE OcEAN.—A photo- 
graph has been taken of the bed of the sea in Wey- 
mouth Bay. The camera was placed in a box with 
a plate-glass front and movable shutter, to be drawn 
up when the camera was sunk to the bottom. The 
camera, being focussed in this box on land for ob- 
jects in the foreground, at about ten yards, was let 
down from a boat, carrying with it the collodion 
plate, and the shutter raised and plate exposed 
for ten minutes. The box was drawn up, and the 
image developed was of rocks and weeds; but the 
great advantage anticipated to be derived from this 
application of the art is to obtain a knowledge of the 
condition of piers, bridges, piles and structures under 
water.—London Paper. 





PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 
Fiour anp Meat.—The Flour market is firm, with 
light sales to retailers and bakers, at $5 50 a 5 62 for 
mixed and choice brands, and $5 87 for extra ; $6 25 
a 6 75 for extra family, and 7 00 a 7 25 for fancy lots. 
Standard superfine for export $5 37} a 550. Ver 
little doing in Rye Flour or Corn Meal. The former 
is selling at $3 50. The latter is selling at $2 87 for 
Pennsylvania. 


Grain.—The demand for Wheat is steady at former 
rates. Sales of prime red at $1 35 a 1 40 in store and 
afloat. Whiteranges at from $1 45 to 160. Rye is 
selling at 67 cents. Corn—Sales of prime yellow 
at 60 cents, afloat, and 58 cents in store. Western 
mixed is selling at 52 cents. Oats are steady, at 30a 
31 cents for Delaware, afloat. 
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FRIENDS’ DRY GOODS. 


ULL assortments of Dress Goods, 
Spring and Summer Shawls, 
Neat and small figured Fabrics, 
Men’s and Boy's wear for Summer. 
SHARPLESS, BROTHERS, 
Cor. Chestnut and 8th Sts, 
5th mo. 18—1 mo. 


\PECIAL NOTICE.—On account of the unsettled 
state of the country, and depression in trade, | 
am determined to close out my stock of Dress Guops, 
below the cost of importation. Frienps will do well 
to examine it, as they will find many goods much. be 
low their real value. Special attention is called to the 
following lots :— 

200 SuerLanp Snawis from $1 to $5, cost double, 

10 Pieces oF OLivE Brown Monatrs at 65c. cost 75 to 
import. Theseare splendid goods, the usual retail price 
being 873. 

20 Pieces of small plaid mozeambiques at 18}, usual 
price 374; besides all kinds of Plain Goods adapted for 
Friends. 

My stock is large and well assorted, and special 
pains have been taken to keep every thing in Friends’ 
line. ; 





JOHN H. STOKES, 702 Arch Street, Phila. 
5th mo. 6th 1861.—6t. 


io VILLAGE SCHOOL, N. Y. 
Amy Drory, Principal. 

This Boarding School will open its Summer Session 
on the 9th of 5th Month, and continue twenty weeks, 
as a School for Young Ladies. 

Competent teachers will be employed. Drawing 
and Painting will be taugbt. 

Terms, $60 per Session of twenty weeks, half pay- 
able in advance, the remainder at the middle of the 
term. ° 

Drawing and Painting extra. 

ANDREW A. SKIDMORE, Proprietcr. 

Rererences. Alfred Moore, Oswegoburg, John D, 
Wright, Puughkeepsie, N. Y. 4th mo, 13, 1861. 

(YRIENDS’ HAT STORE. Silk, Beaver and Otter 

k Hats, French and American Felts. Men’s and 
Boy’s Caps, Children’s Hats and Caps. 

STRAW GOODS in great variety. 

order at short notice. 





Hats made to 


CHAS. LAING & CO., 
N. E. cor. Sixth and Chestnut Sts., 
Amos J. MicHENER. Philaoa. 
4th mo. 6th, ly. 


\| OTICE TO FRIENDS.—In consequence of the 
LN frequent and continual calls on us, by Friends, to 
supply them with Plain Hats, there being now no 
Friend in the trade that we know of—we have con- 
cluded to resume this branch of the business. 

We propose k: eping « stock on band, and to have 
them made to order for those who may prefer it. 

Having had considerable experience in this pare 
ticular, we respectfully solicit the custom of Friends, 
and wiil spare no paing to suit and pleate them. 

Our Store isin Third Street, below Arch, No. 41, 
East side. 


Beh.Orders will also be taken at 621 Market Street, 
North side, up stairs. 


SMEDLEY BROS. 
3 mo. 23—3 mos. 





Merrihew & Thompson, Pre., Lodge st. 
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